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The Journal of Belles Bettres, 


From the London Metropolitan. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, 
(Concluded.) 


I found my father, who had now completely recovered 
from his accident, walking up and down the room in a 
brown study. He did not speak to me until after din- 
ner, when he commenced with asking some questions 
relative to Cecilia de Clare. I replied, “that I intend- 
ed, if he did not want the earriage, to call there to-mor- 
row with Mr. Harcourt.” : 

“Js she very handsome ?” enquired he. 

“Very much so, sir. I do not think I ever sawa 
handsomer young person. Yes, I do recollect one.” 

* Who was that ?” } ‘ 

A young lady with whom I was slightly acquainted, 
when living in the country.” : 

“JI have been thinking, my dear boy, that with the 
competence which you will have, it is right that you 
should marry early; in so doing you will oblige your 
father, who is anxious to see his grandchildren before 


if I find that I can love her, I will not refuse to obey 
your wishes.” 

“ Well, sir, do as you please,” replied my father, very 
angrily ; “ but I think, sir, when I desire you to fall ia 
love, it is your duty to obey.” 

“ Suppose I was to fall in love with a person you did 
not like, would you allow me to marry her ?” 

“ Most certainly not, sir.” 

“Then, sir, is it reasonable to expect me to marry 
without being in love ?” 

“T didnot marry for love, sir.” 

“No,” replied I, forgetting myself a little; “and a 
pretty mess you made of it.” 

“ I did,” rejoined my father, in a rage, “ by begetting 
an undutiful, good-for-nothing, graceless, insolent, un- 
grateful son.” 

“ My dear father, I was not aware that I had a bro- 
ther.” 

“ f mean you, sir.” 

“To prove to you how unjust you are, sir, and how 
little I deserve what you have called me, I now promise 
you to marry as soon as you wish.” 

“Thank you, my boy, that’s kind of you; but I will 
say that you are a comfort and a treasure to me, and I 





he dies. My health is not very good.” : 

I could not help smiling at this pathetic touch of the 
eld governor's, who, if one could judge by appearances, | 
was as strong as a lion, and likely to last almost as long 
as his dutiful son. Moreover, nis appetite was enor-! 
mous, 2ad he invariably fiuished his bottle every day. qr) 
did not therefore feel any serious alarm as to his health, | 
bat I nevertheless replied, * Matrimony is a subject upon | 
whieh I have never thought,”—(ahem! a De Benyon 
never tells an untruth!) “I am very young yet, and 
am too happy to remain with you.” : 

“But my dear boy, I propose that you shall remain 
with me—we will all live together. 1 do not intend that 
we shall part. I really wish, Japhet, you would think 
seriously of it.” 

“My dear father, allow me to observe, that at pre- 
gent I am not in a situation to support a wile, and I 

+ “should be sorry to be a tax upon you, at your age; you 
require many comforts and luxuries, and I presume that 
you live up to your income.” 4 

“Then, my dear fellow, you are under a great mis- 
take. I can lay down one hundred thousand pounds un 
the day of your marriage, with any lady whom I approve 
of, and still not spend half my remaining income.” ; 

“That, sir,’ replied I, “certainly removes one diffi-; 
culty, at the same time that it proves what a generous 
and indulgent father I am blessed with; but sir, with 
such a fortune, I have a right to expect that the lady 
will also bring a handsome addition. Miss De Clare is 
engaged, 1 believe, to Mr. Harcourt, or I might have 
made strong interest in that quarter.” 

“Something, my dear boy; but a moderate fortune 
now-a-days is all that we expect with wives, and the best 
Wives are those who are not born to too much wealth ; 
mill she should bring something; but tell me, Japhet, 
who is that young lady whom you thought handsomer 
than Miss De Clare ?” 

“A Miss Temple, sir.” , ? 

“Temple—it is a very good name. I think girls 

ht up in the country make the best wives.” 

“They do, sir, most certainly; they are more comes- 
tie, and make their husbands more content and happy 
at home.” ‘ 

“Well, my dear boy, I have mentioned the subject, 

wish you weuld think of it. You will please me 
much.” ; ; 
“My dear father, I shall be most happy to obey in 
every thing else, but in so serious a point as uniting 
myself for life, I think you must allow that a little dis- 








say is this, show me a young person who is eligible, and 
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bless the day that brought you to my arms. Well, then, 
look about you.” 

“ No, sir, I Jeave it all to you; select the party, and I 
am willing to obey you.” 

“ My dear boy! Well, then, I'll talk the matter over 
with Mr. Masterion to-morrow,” and the gencral shook 
me warmly by the hand. 

‘The next day I picked up Harcourt, and proceeded 
to Park street. A nete from Harcourt had informed 
them of our intended visit, and other visiters had been 
denied. “ All has been explained, Cecilia,” said I, after 
the first greeting. “1 was very wrong, and very fool- 
ish.” 

“ And made me very miserable. I little thought that 
you, Japhet, would have made me cry so much; but | 
forgive you for it, as I would a thousand times as much 
more. Now sit down and tell us all that has happened 
since you left us.” 

“ Not yet, my dear Cecilia. You, as well as I, owe a 
reparation ta poor Harcourt, whom, I think, you have 
treated cruelly. You were about to answer a question 


‘of vital moment when I broke in upon you, and you 


have since kept him in a state of cruel stspense for 
more than three weeks, refusing him an answer until 
he brought me into your presence. An hour of such 
suspense must be dreadful, and before we sit down, | 
wish every one should feel com/ortable and happy.” 
“It was pot altogether to stimulate Mr. Harcourt to 
bring you back, which induced me to refuse to answer 
bis question, Japhet. I considered that your return had 
rendered it necessary that it should be deferred until I 
saw you. I had not forgotten, Japhet, and never for. 
get, what I was when you rescued me; and when I 
think what I might have been had you not saved me, I 
shudder at the bare idea. I had not forgotten how you 
risked, and nearly lost yout life in Ireland for my sake— 
neither has my mother. We are ingebted to you for all 
our present happiness, and I am eternally indebted to 
you for rescuing me from ignorance, poverty, and, per- 
haps, vice. You have been more, much more than a 
father to me—more, much more than a brother. I am, 
as it were, a creature of your own fashioning, and I owe 
to you that which I never can repay. When, then, you 
returned so unexpectedly, Japhet, I felt that you had a 
ramount right in my disposal, and I was glad that 
had not replied to Mr. Harcourt, as I wished first for 
your sanction and approval. I know all that has pass. 
ed between you, but I know not your real feelings to- 
wards Mr. Harcourt ; he acknowledges that he treated 
you very ill, and it was his sincere repentance of having 
so done, and his praise of you, which first won my 


ee 
favour. And now, Japhet, if you have still animosity 
against Mr. Hurcourt—if you _ 

“Stop, my dear Fleta, I will answer all your ques. 
tions at unce.” I took Harcourt’s hand, and placed it 
in hers. “ May God bless you both, and may you be 
happy !” 

Cecilia threw her arms round me and wept ; so did 
every body else, I believe. It was lucky for Harcourt 
that I was in love with Susannah Temple. As soon as 
Cecilia had recovered a little, I kissed her, and passed 
her over to her right owner, who led her to the sofa. 
Lady De Clare and I went cut of the room on im 
business, and I did not return for a quarter of an hour, 
When we returned, Cecilia went to her mother and-em- 
braced her, while Harcourt silently squeezed my hand. 
We then all sat down, and I gave them an account of 
all that had passed during my second excursion—how 
I had nearly been hanged—how I had gone mad—how 
I had turned quaker and apothecary—which they all 
agreed, with what had happened to me before, up 
a very eventful history. . 

“ And, Japhet, if it be a fair question about one so 
fair, was that Miss Temple who was at church with you 
yesterday ?” 

“It was.” 

“ Then, Cecilia, if ever she appears in the same cirele, 
except in my eyes, your beauty will stand in some danger 
of being eclipsed,” 

“ How can you say, except in your eyes, Mr. Har- 
court,” replied Cecilia, “the very observation proves 
that it is eclipsed in your eyes, whatever it may be in 
those of others. Now, as a punishment, I have a great 
mind to order you away again, until you bring her face © 
to face, that I may judge myself.” 

“If I am again banished,” replied Harcourt, “I shalt 
have a second time to appeal to De Benyon to be able to 
come back again. He can produce her, I have no doubt.” 

“ And perhaps may, some of these days, Cecilia.” 

“Oh! do, Japhet. I will love her so.” 

“ You must wait a little first. 1am not quite so far 
advanced as you and Harcourt. I have not received the 
consent of all parties, as you have to-day. But I must 
now leave you, Harcourt ; I presume you will dine here. 
I must dine with my governor.” } 

On my return, I found that the table was laid for three, 
and that the general had asked Mr. Masterton, from 
which I augured well. Masterton could not speak to 
me when he arrived, but he gave mea wink and a smile, 
and I was satisfied. “Japhet,” said my father, * you 
have no engagement to-morrow, I hope, because I shall 
call at Mr. Masterton’s on business, and wish you to 
accompany me.” . 

I replied, “ that I should be most happy,” and the con- 
versation became general. 

I accompanied my father the next day to Lincoln’s 
Inn, and when we went up, we found Mr. Masterton at 
the table, with Mr. Cophagus and Susannah sitting apart 
near the window. . 

“ The plot thickens,” thought I. The fact was, as I 
was afterwards told by Mr. Masterton, he had prevailed 
upon Cophagus to pretend business, and to bring Susan- 
nah with him, and appointed them a quarter of an hour 
before our time. This he had arranged, that the general 
might see Miss Temple, as if by accident; and also allow 
me, who, my father supposed, was not aware of Miss 
Temple being in town, to meet with her. What a deal 
of humbug there is in this world! Nothing bat and 
counterplot! I shook hands with Cophagus, who, I per- 
ceived, had, notwithstanding his wife’s veto, put on his 
blue cotton net pantaloons and Hessian boots, and he 
appeared to be so tight in both, that he could hardly 
move. As far as I could judge, his legs had not improved 
since I had last seen him in this his favourite dress. ’- 








“ Mr. De Benyon, I believe that you have met Mise 
Temple before,” said Mr. Masterton, winking at me. 
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“In Berkshire, was it not? Miss Temple, allow me to 
introduce General De Benyon.” 

I went up to Susannah, who coloured and trembled at 
the sight of my father, as I expressed my hope that she 
had been well since we last met. She perceived that 
there was some planned scheme, and was 80 puzzied that 
she said nothing. My father then spoke to her, and after 
a short time took a chair, and seated himself close to} 
her. 1 never knew her make herself so agreeable. He! 
asked her where she was staying, and when he heard| 
that it was with Mr. Cophagus, he said that he should 
have the pleasure of calling upon Mr. Cophagus, and 
thank him for his kind information relative to me. 
Shortly afterwards Cophagus took his leave, and Susan- 
nah rose to accompany him, when my father, hearing 
that they had walked, insisted upon putting Miss Temple 
down in his carriage. So that Mr. Cophagus had to 
walk home one way, and I the other. 

‘Alas! little did Mr. Cophagus know how fatal to him 
would be the light cotton nets when he put them on that 
day. He had proceeded, as it uppears, about two thirds 
of his*way home, (he lived in Welbeck street,) when he 
perceived a rush from up a street leading into Oxford 
street. He looked to ascertain the cause, when to his 
horror he perceived—what to him was the greatest of all 
horrors—a mad bull. If any thing could make Mr. Co- 
phagus run, it was a sight like that, and he did run; but 
he could not run fast in his cotton nets and tight Hes- 
sians, which crippled him altogether. As if out of pure 
spite, the bull singled him out from at least oné hundred, 
who exerted their agility, and again was poor Mr. Co- 

agus tossed far behind the animal, fortunately break- 
ing his fall by tumbling on a large dog who was in full 
chase. The dog, who was unable to craw! from beneath 
the unfortunate Cophagus, was still in a condition to 
bite, which he did most furiously ; and the butcher, who 
had an affection for his dog, when he perceived its con- 
dition, also vented his fury upon poor Cophagas, by sa- 
luting him with several blows on his head with his cud- 
gel. What between the bull, the dog, and the butcher, 
poor Mr. Cophagus was taken into a shop in a very de- 
plorable condition. After some time he recovered, and 
was able to name his residence, when he was taken home. 

It was late in the evening when I received a note frora 
Susannah informing me of that unfortunate accident. My 
father had just finished a long story about filial duty, 
country girls, guod wives, &c. and had wound up by say- 
ing, that he and Mr. Masterton both considered that Miss 
Templewould be a very e!igible match, and that as I had 
requested hin to select, he had selected her accordingly. 
I had just proved how truly dutiful I was, by promising 
to do all I could to love her, and to fulfil his wishes, 
when the note was put in my hands. I read it, stated 
its contents to my father, and, with his permission, ita- 
mediately jumped into a hackney coach, and drove to 
Welbeck street. 

On my arrival I found poor Mrs. Cophagus in a state 
of syncope, and Susannah attending her. 1 sent for the 
surgeon who had been called in, and then went up to 
Mr. Cophagus. He was much better than I expected— 
calm, and quite sensible. His wounds had been dressed 
by the surgeon, but he did not appear to be aware of the 
extent of the injury he had received. When the surgeon 
came I questioned him. He informed me, that although 
muca hurt, he did not consider that there was any dan- 
ger ‘to be apprehended; there were no bones broken; the 
only fear that he had was, that there might be some in- 
ternal injury; but at present that could not be ascer- 
tained. I thanked him, and consoled Mrs. Cophagus with 
this information. I then returned to her husband, who 
shook his head, and muttered, as I put my ear down to 
hear him, “ ‘Thought so—come to London—full of mad 
bulls—tossed—die—and so on.” 

“O no!” replied I, “ the surgeon says that there is no 
danger. You will be up in a week—but now you must 
keep very quiet. I will send Mrs. Cophagus to you.” 

I went out, and finding her composed, I desired her to 
go to her husband, who wished to see her, and I was left 
alone with Susannah. I told her all that had passed, 
and afler two delightful hours had escaped, I returned 
home to the hotel. My father had waited up for some 
time, and finding that I did not return, had retired. 
When I met him the next morning I mentioned what 
the surgeon had said, but stated that, in my opinion, 
there was great cause for alarm in a man of Mr. Co- 
phagus’s advanced age. My father agreed with me, but 
could not help pointing out what a good opportunity 
this would afford for my paying my attentions to Miss 
Temple, as it was natural that I should be interested 
abvnt so old a friend as Mr. Cophagus. My filial duty 
inclined me to reply, that I should certainly avail myself 
of such a favourable opportunity—My adventures are 


during which my father had taken and furnished a house 
in Grosvenor square; and I, whenever I could spare 
time, had, under the auspices of Lord Windermear, 
again been introduced into the world as Mr. De Benyon. 
I found that the new name was considered highly re- 
spectable, my father's hall tables were loaded with cards, 
and I even received two dinner invitations from Lady 
Maelstrom, who told me how her dear nieces had wun- 
dered wnat had become of me, and that they were afraid 
that Louisa would have fallen into a decline. And during 
these three months Cecilia and Susannah had been intro- 
duced, and had become as inseparable as most young 
ladies are, who have a lover apiece, and no cause for 
jealousy. Mr. Cophagus had so far recovered as to be 
able to go down into the country, vowing, much to the 
chagrin of his wife, that he never woald put his foot in 
London again. He asked me whetiier I knew any place 
where there were no mad bulls, and I took some trouble 
to find out, but I could not; for even if he went to the 
North Pole, although there were no bulls, yet there were 
bull bisons and musk bulls, which were even more sa- 
vage. Upon which he declared that this was not a world 
to live in, and to prove that he was sincere in his opinion, 
poor fellow, about three months after his retirement into 
the country, he died from a general decay, arising from 
the shock produced on his system. But before these 
three months had passed, it had been finally arranged 
that Harcourt and | were to be united on the same day; 
and having renewed my acquaintance with the good 
bishop, whom L-had .taxed with being my father, he 
united us both to our respective partners. .My father 
nade over to me the sum which he had mentioned. Mr. 
Masterton gave Susannah ten thousand pounds, and her 
own fortune amounted to as much more, with the rever- 
sion of Mr. Cophagus’s property at the decease of his 
widow. Timothy came up to the wedding, and I for- 
mally put him iu the possession of my shop and stock in 
trade, and he has now a flourishing business. Although 
he has not yet found his mother, he has found a very 
pretty wife, which he says does quite as well, if not better. 

Let it not be supposed that I forgot the good services 
of Kathleen—who was soon after married to Corney. A 
small farm on Fleta’s estate was appropriated to them, 
at so low a rent, that in a few years they were able to 
purchase the property; and Corney, from a leveller, as 
soon as he was comfortable, became one of the govern- 
ment’s firmest supporters. 

I am now living in the same house with my father, 
who is very happy, and behaves pretty well. He is sel- 
dom in a passion more than twice a week, which we 
consider as miraculous. Now that I am writing this, he 
has his two grandchildren on his knees. Mrs. Cophagus 
has married a captain in the Life Guards, and as far as 
fashion and dress are concerned, may be said to be “ go- 
ing the whole hog.” And now, as | have no doubt that 
my readers will be curious to know whether my lovely 
wile adheres to her primitive style of dress, I shall only 
repeat a conversation of yesterday night, as she came 
down arrayed for a splendid ball given by Mrs. Harcourt 
de Clare. 

“ Tell me now, De Benyon,” said she, “is not this a 
pretty dress ?” 

“ Yes, my dear,” replied I, looking at her charming 
face and figure with all the admiration usual in the 
honeymoon, “it is indeed; but do you not think, my 
dear Susan,” said I, putting the tip of my white glove 
upon her snowy shoulder, “ that it is cut down a little 
too low ?” 

“ Too low, De Benyon! why it’s uot halfso low as Mrs. 
Harcourt de Clare or Lady C—— wear their dresses.” 

“ Well, my dear, I did not assert that it was. I only 
asked.” ‘ 

“ Well, then, if you only asked for information, De 
Benyon, I will tell you that it is not too low, and I 
think, you will acknowledge that on this point my opi- 
nion ought to be decisive; for if I have no other merit, I 
have at least the merit of being the best-dressed woman 
it. London.” 

“ Verily thou persuadest me, Susannah,” replied I. 

“ Now, De Benyon, hold your tongue.” 

Like a well-disciplined husband, I bowed, and said no 
more. And now, having no more to say,I shall also 
make my bow to my readers, and bid them farewell. 


——=—>—— 


ENDITOR’S TABLE. 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, a Phila- 
delphia edition of which, in two octavo. vo- 
lumes, from the press of Mr. T. Wardle, was 
announced in our last Journal, is one of those 





now drawing to a close, I must pass over three months, 


seem supererogatory to say any thing of jp» 
literary periodical of the present day. Yet we 
are not willing to allow the occasion to pags 
without expressing a bope that this may be 
entering wedge to other editions in this coum.” 
try, of standard works of old authors, who shall 
be the means of calling off the mind occasiog. 
ally from the ephemeral works of the day, and 
give a relish to studies that must be pursued it. 
we expect to derive true pleasure from the pure 
suit of knowledge, or belles lettres scholar. 
ship. 2 
Burton's Anatomy is the result of a whole 
life passed in study and reading, and is laudg. » 
bly designed to promote the best interests of” 
virtue and religion, and the truest happiness gg 
mankind. Originally published in 1621, the” 
style is quaint, and to the casual reader, pep 
haps difficult; but its anecdotes and reasoning — 
have continued to attract readers, the te 
having passed through eight or more English” 
editions. The prolific fancy of this writer, and 
his power of ready, various, and apt quotation, © 
are truly wonderful; Dr. Johnson thinks be | 
overloads the work with extracts, but alloy” 
that “there is great spirit and great power ig | 
what Burton writes from his own mind.” 47 
multitude of opinions are collected, often with 
out order, till they overwhelm both author ang 
reader. <a 
It would not be honest to dismiss the suk» 
ject without remarking, that the abundance of - 
Latin introduced will puzzle any but scholarg;” 
that, though one of the books which every ong 
is expected to be able to say they have read, 
it is not a lady’s book ; that, though it is 7 
storehouse of thought, it cannot be hastily read” 
but should be studied ; and that, while coms | 
mending it to the notice of the public as.qwe 
wish to do, we are not to be understood ag” 
wishing that all should buy it on our affidavity | 
a large number of manly thinkers, however, we | 
would sincerely advise to own it, now thatit™ 
is accessible in so good an American edition 7 
Public and Private Economy, Part fy. 
by ‘Theodore Sedgwick, is the title of a work) 
on political economy, from the press of thé 
Messrs. Harper, of which we have read enough: 
to discover, that it will require a longer 
quaintance than we have yet given to it, 
enable us to describe the views it contains it) 
a summary. It is an attempt to make the laws; 
of political economy familiar to the working 
classes, to whom saving habits and labour are) 
held up as the true means of arriving at that) 
most desirable goal, the possession of property 
and independence. The style is clear, flows, 
ing from a sound head, and the work is well. 
adapted to its object. A second part is wanted 
to complete the views of the author, who we 
presume is nearly connected with our female” 
American novelist of the same name. This i) 
a work we expect to see commanding much) 
attention. 2 
Newton and Flamsteed.—We have declined 
copying the recent article of the London Quart 
terly in relation to Sir Isaac Newton, and dere 
gatory to that great man, because the state 
ment of the biographer of Flamsteed furnished 
by the papers of the latter is ex parte, and Wa 
sincerely hope, as we doubt not, refutable 
Every member of a scientific association, from 
the smallest in a village to the highest, 8 
aware how jealous are some of the members @& 
the reputation of others, and how liable to errohy 



























































works of established character, which it would 


when interest interferes, as it did in the 
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_ blood, &c., all undergo this wonderful change ; and to 


~ Ments, which becomé solid, although they retain their 
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eoder notice. We: perceive that the Rev. W. 
Whewell, M. A., author of one of the Bridge- 
water treatises, is about issuing a pamphlet in 
reply to the Quarterly, and probably a refuta- 
tion. Let us wait for more time before we 


gondemn. te ‘ 
Human Artificial Petrifaction.—Various 
hints have recentiy been circulated, that an 
Italian bad discovered the art of petrifying the 
human body, and animals, birds, &c., but no 
distinct information was circulated respecting 
jt, till within a few weeks; the last London 
‘Atheneum, and the last number of Silliman’s 
Journal contain abstracts of the contents of a 
mphlet on the subject; as Silliman’s infor. 
mation is the most perfect, we extract it entire. 
That the discoverer should have met with any 
obstruction for want of means, strikes us as cast." 
ing a shade of doubt over the information of 


the pamphlet. 


Notice of a New Mode of Preserving Animal Bodies. — 
Communicated ct the Editor's request, by Henry N. 
Day —The, following account of an interesting disco-| 
very, recently made in Italy, is taken from a pamphlet 

plished in Flore:.ce, during the last summer. 

The author of the discovery, Sig. Girolamo Segato, is 
already favourably known to the scientific world, as the 
author and engraver of improved maps of Africa and 
Morocco. Ardent in the pursuit of science, be tra- 
versed the deserts of Northern Africa, and by his re- 
gearches, cofisiderably advanced the knowledge of those. 

ions. it was while traveling in these parts, that he 
yeceived the first hint of this great discovery. In the 
th of one of those interesting phenomena of the African 
rts—a vortex of sand—which his cariosity prompted 
him {o trace, he one day discovered a carbonised sub. 
stance, that upon closer investigation, proved to have 
been originally animal matter, and to have been carbon- 
ised by the scorching heat of the sand, He afverwards 
@iscovered au entire humen carcass, partly black, partly 
ofa sooty hue, about a third less than the ordinary size 
ef man, and all perfectly carbonised. It occurred to him 
that this accidental process of nature might be imitated 
by art, to the perfect preservation of animal substances. 
To discover how occupied now his whole attention. At 
the end of some months, deyoted to this pursuit, the 
happy thought flashed upon his mind, which was to lead 
him to the discovery of the desired secret.. Compelled 
to return to Italy by a dangerous’ malady, brought on 
by nearly a week’s exposure to an unwholesome atino- 
sphere, in a pyramid of Aba-Sir, which he had entered 
for the purpose of extending his scientific researches, he 
was obliged to intermit for a time his favourite pursuit: 
but after regaining his health, he again gave himself to 
it with renewed ardour; and after a short time succeed. 
ed, tu the highest degree of his most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

The following are some of the results obtained by the 
discovery :— 

Entire animal bodies yield as readily to the process 
assmall portions. They become hard, taking a consis- 
tency entirely stony. The skin, muscles, nerves, veins, 


effect this, it is not necessary to remove any part of the 
viscera. The colour, forms and general characters of the 
parts remain the same. Offensive substances lose their 
smell, . Putrefaction is checked at once. What is most 
wonderful of all is, that if the process be carried only 
foagiven degree, the joints remain perfectly flexible. 
Skeletons even remain united by their own natural liga. 


Plianey. Moisture and insects never injure them, Their 
Volume diminishes a little; the weight remains almost 

same. Hair continues firm in its place, and retains 
its natural appearance. Birds and fishes lose neither 

ir feathers, membranes, scales, nor colours. The in- 
Sect preserves its minulest appendage. ‘The eyes, in 
Most animals, sparkle as in life, and from their want of, 
Motion alone would you suppose vitatity extinct. 

The following are some of the objects that have been 
subjected to the petrifying process, and are now exhibit. 
ed in the studio of Siz, Segato. One of the first of his 
experiments was performed on a Canary bird, (Fringilla 
Canaria, Lin.) It is still preserved unaltered, although 
itis now ten years since the experinient was performed ; 


and it has been submitted to the action of water and of 


insects. A parrot (Psittacus estivus, Lin.), retains its 


land turtle, turtles, various tarantule, a water snake, a 
toad, various kinds of fish, snails, and insects, are in a 
perfect state of preservation. .T’o these are added vari- 
ous parts of the hnman body. A hand of a lady-who 
died of consumption, preserves the emaciation of the 
disease and of death. Another of a man, is flexible in 
the different phalangic articulations, and yet unalter- 
able; a foot with the sails perfectly fast; a collection of 
all the intestines of a child, in their natural colours and 
forms, with the fecal matters unremoved ; the liver of a 
man who died from intemperance, dark and lustrous like 
ebony; an entire human brain, with its convolutions, of 
extreine hardness; the skin of a woman’s breast, natu- 
rally configured; a pate of a:girl perfectly flexibie, from 
which the hair hangs in éurls; the head of an infant 
partly destroyed, and discoloured by putrefaction. ‘There 
18 also in the cabinet of Sig. Segato, a table constructed 
as follows :—a sphervidal surface of wood contains a pa- 
rallelogram, composed of two hundred and fourteen 
pieces, regularly arranged. These to the eye appear 
like the most beautiful pietre dure that have been pro- 
daced by nature. Their varivus colours, polish and 
splendour, and their surprising hardness, would leave 
no doubt of their stony character. The sharpest file, 
with difficulty, makes an impression on any of them; 
some it does not attack at all. These pieces are all por- 
tions of the human body, hardened by this process: as 
the heart, liver, panereas, spleen, tongue, brain, arteries, 
&e. &c., all resembling the most highly polished pre- 
cious marbles. An entire body has not yet been tried, 
ptincipally on account of the limited resources of Sig. 
Segato, although the expense would be but about one 
tenth of that of embalining by the ordinary process. 

Great advantag.s to science, especially to natural his- 
tory and anatomy, are expected to result from this dis- 
covery; and it is even confidently believed that the re- 
mains of friends, of men of science and-of worth, may 
be preserved for ages in the exact form and appearance, 
in which the hand of death found them, with nothing 
offensive or revolting about them. 

As vouchers for the accuracy of the statements con- 
tained in the pamphlet, the certificates of many of the 
distinguished physicians, professors, and men of seience 
in Florence, where Sig. Segato resides, are appended. 
Among them, it is sufficient to mention the names of 
Sig. Betti, professor of physiology ; Sig. Zannetti, pro- 
tessor of human anatomy; and Dr. Gazzeri, professor of 
chemistry.—Silliman's Journal. 





Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise, the seventh of 
this very valuable series, has just issued from 
the press of Carey, Lea & Blanchard. ‘There 
are some unscientific notions in this treatise, on 
* saurians,”’ &c. which mar its value somewhat, 
but as a whole work it is an excellent treatise, 
and a worthy companion, though inferior to 
Roget in scope of mind. [tis an octavo volume 
of 520 pages, illustrated with numerous fine 
copperplates, engraved by Yeager. The work 
treats of the creation of animals, their geogra- 
phical distribution, migrations, the functions and 
instincts of insects, fishes, reptiles, birds, mam- 
malians, man, &c. &c. The reverend author is 
must at home on his former topic of insects— 
but the whole work shows very extensive read- 
ing and research, each portion being happily 
interspersed with anecdotes illustrative of the 
main design. The general reader could hardly 
turn to more entertaining works than those of 
Prout, Bell, Chalmers, Kidd, Whewell, Roget, 
(especially,) and Kirby. The eighth and last 
treatise, by the Rev. William Buckland, one of 
the most illustrious of living scientific names, is 
now in press, on geology and mineralogy : it is 
looked for with more interest than any of the 
former. 

The American publishers deserve credit for 
the style of the two last treatises ; the present 
is nearly or quite equal in mechanical execution 
to the English. 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences.— 
Among the numerous periodicals on our table, 
we would call attention, in an especial manner, 





ences,” issued by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, and 
edited by Dr. Isaac Hays. The February num- 
ber, being the 34th, was regularly issued, and 
we have found time to discover that it is as rich 
in original articles as ever; in fact, from some 
experience in the matter of procuring original 
contributions to:a. periodical, each successive 
number of this journal is a subject of wonder to 
us. It is ably sustained, and indispensable, we 
should think, to the praeti.:sner. 


Gilbert Gurney, and Japhet—We have now 
brought Theodore Heok’s amusing novel of 
“ Gilbert Gurney” to a happy close, along with 
the adventures of Japhet ; the latter ranks next 
in. merit to“ Peter Simple,” to which it must be’ 
acknowledged to be inferior. The amusement 
of ** Gilbert” is well sustained, in the various 
distinct pictures ; we like, especially, the strict 
poetical justice done to Daly. The following 
just remarks we take from the London Exa- 
miner:— — 


“ There is less of misdirected ridicule in this book, 
than in any. of the former productions of the author: we 
speak. of those which are at present within our recollec-: 
tion. It would be uncandid to say that there is more of 
sentiment in Gilbert Gurney than in its predecessors, for 
it would be difficult to name any novel by Mr. Hook, the- 
worst and most mistaken in point of taste, which does not 
convey, in some particular passages or incidents, an ami- 
able moral. It is well to find that acuteness, experience 
of character, and knowledge of the world, end after all in: 
this way ; that the generous vein of sympathy and kindly 
fecling is not to be exhausted; and that such experiences 
as those of the hero of these volumes, may yet close, as 
his do, in a Jove of unsophisticated worth. 6 

“ Gilbert Gurney is a busy, bustling scene of adven- 
tures, from the first page to the last. The hero himself, 
the autobiographer, is the only connecting link of what 
can scafcely be called a story. It has all the interest of 
a story, nevertheless: humorous situation, vivacity, and 
good sense; excellent conversational talent ; a great many 
amusing absurdities ; wit; good alternations of humour 
and pathos ; and, to sustain all, (as we have already inti- 
mated,) much real kindness of intention, and cordial 
sympathy. 

“ We will name a few of the sketches that have grati- 
fied us most. Gilbert’s mother is a very pleasing recol- 
lection, and Miss Crab much the reverse, but very true. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that the world con- 
tains an infinite number of Crabs, who pass by the name 
of worthy, plain-spoken souls, merely because, by way of 
relieving their own feelings, they blurt out, at all times, 
every possible disagreeable thing that can wound the 
feelings of others; poor, droll, -natured Daly and his 
wife, the latter especially, are sketches of uncommon ease 
and every-day truth. Rosy-cheeked Hull, brimfull of 
kindliness and inquisitiveness, will be recognised at once 
—the excellent Mr. Sheriff Bucklersbury is an old ac- 

uaintance—and the late lord mayor, the hero of the high 
toa af once a year, the estimable Firkin, is hit off 
withethé most exquisite perception of the ludicrous, nicely 
controliedeby a more generous feeling. , 

“ The life of Gilbert Gurney, up to the latter 
of the third volume, is little more than the art of being 
well deceived ; but a character is then introduced, a young 
and fervent-hearted girl, whose genuine worth redeems 
his foibles and follies. Indeed it was no difficult matter 
to do this, for a large portion of good temper had fallen 
to. Mr. Gurney’s share, and, with all his carelessness, not 
a little good sense. A man who is blessed with these 
ia pee generally finds it somewhat hard to ruin 

imself. 

“ Mr. Hook's scenes spread over too large a space to 
admit conveniently of extract, but we may take some 
other opportunity of presenting a few of the just observ- 
ations of society and manners to be found in Gilbert 
Gurney.” 


All the contents of the forthcoming (March) 
number of The American Quarterly Review are 
in the press. The titles of the different articles 
are:—** 1. Coleridge. 2. The South-West. 
3. Limited Partnerships. 4. Canova. 5. Prac- 
tical Navigation. 6. American Lyric Poetry. 
7. Democracy in America. 8. Dramas of Vic- 








sriginal brilliancy of plumage unimpaired. Eggs of the 


to the “ American Journal of the Medical Sci- 


tor Hugo. . 9. Characteristics of Lamb. ~ 10, 


She Pourual of Belles Hetives. 








Slidell’s England. 11. Constitutional Reform. 
12. Hawks’s Church History.” 

The number will be punctually issued, and 
carefully and promptly distributed to the sub- 
scribers. It will be seen by the list of contents, 
that the Review will contain much more than 
the usual quantity of articles, and a considerable 
proportion of American subjects. Variety in 
the topics has been aimed at by the editors. 

Smith’s Thucydides.—A handsome edition of 
this standard work has just been published, by 
Mr. 'T’. Wardle of this city, in one 8vo volume. 

A second edition of the Memoirs of the Life 
of that distinguished revolutionary worthy, Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, is contemplated. It will be en- 
riched with much additional matter from his 
MSS., from which a comparatively meagre se- 
lecticn is contained in the first edition of the 
work, 


oe 


VARIETIES. 


Some of the London book puffs, made up of laudatory 

scraps from different publications, are amusing enough 
in their way. For example :— 
_ * Romance of Erdely.—t Curious and startling book ;? 
True Sun.— Interest never flags ;’ Courier— The illu- 
sion complete ;’ Northcroft’s Chronicle— Beautiful ro- 
mance; Scots Times.— Fascinating romance ;’ Edin- 
burgh Post.—‘Startling scenes;’ Metropolitan.— Nothing 
more beautiful ;? New Bell’s Messenger.—t Most moving 
romance ;’ Atlas.— Strangely interesting ;> Sun— Full of 
excitement ;?) Weekly True Sun.— Fearful and absorb- 
ing;’ Bell’s Messenger.—' Wildest specimens of modern 
fiction ;’ ealedataesbies Guardian. 

What a golden age of literature the present would 
appear to be, according to the testimonials quoted in the 
columns of book advertisements! Every work is pro- 
nounced of surpassing excellence in its style. 

Gas versus Tallow.—According to experimental calcu- 
lation, the difference in the expense of gas and candles is 
about two thirds in favour of the former. 

Lay Impropriations.—Out of the 11,000 livings in 
England and Wales, 7006 of them are in the hands of 
lay proprietors. 

Science-—At a meeting of the Philosophical Society— 
the Rev. Dr. Clark, president, in the chair—various pre- 
sents were announced, and a paper by Professor Wallace, 
of Edinburgh, was read, containing geometrical theoréms 
and formule, particularly applicable to some geodetical 
problems. Afterwards Professor Airy stated his views, 
and the results of his observations, with reference to the 
supposed analysis of the sclar spectrum by Sir David 
Brewster. His opinion was, that this analysis, which 
Sir D. Brewster had maintained, of the spectrum into 
red, yellow, and blue, is altogether unfounded. Profes- 
sor Airy, Mr. Rothman, Mr. Peacotk, and Mr. Power, 
then gave an account of their observations of the aurora 
borealis of Nov. 18.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Count de Laplace—A monument has been raised 
to this great man at Beaumont, and placed on the. hive 
the house where he was born. It is a building: erettid 
for the purposes of a primary school, and a Halt for the 
mayoralty. Two tablets. of marble are inserted in the 
front of the building; on one it is recorded, that the cor- 
poration of Beaumont had erected their edifice to the 
memory of Laplace, born at Beaumont the 22d of March, 
1749 and died at Paris the 5th of March, 1827. On the 
other is inscribed the following : 


Sous un modeste toit, ici naquit Laplace, 

Lui qui sut de Newton agrandir le compas, 

Et s’ouvrant un sillon dans les champs de l’espace, 
Y fit encore un nouveau pas. 


Judicicl. The Parson and the Serpent Player —The 
following ludicrous scene occurred in a village church 
near Rouen. The venerable priest of the parish, in the 
course of his sermon on the origin of sin, several times 
repeated, “ It is the accursed serpent, my beloved brethren 
—yes, verily do I say the accursed serpent—who has 
causéd the perdition of so many souls.” Here one of 
those fat little chubby-faced virtuosos, who accompany, 
in the French churches, the doleful and monotonous 
strains of the chanters, on an instrument resembling, 
and called a serpent, started up, and, in a half furious 
and half stupified tone, exclaimed—* Does your reverence 
mean to say that I have caused all this evil; I, who have 
filled the situation with honour for the last fifty years, 





and succeeded to my forefathers from generation to gene- 
ration? I say then that I am but a serpent—(the player, 
as well as the instrument, is called serpent,)—but for all 
that I am an honest man, and never did harm to any one 
in the whole course of my life.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the worthy serpent-player, in his ardour to defend 
his character, made use of injurious language to the 
pastor, who tried in vain to explain the mal-entendu. 
For this méfait, the deluded virtuoso was condemned by 
the Correctional Tribunal to two months’ imprisonment. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
munificent gift of 99 years’ lease to the heirs of the.Et- 
trick Shepherd, of his farm at Altrive, for a peppercorn 
per year—supposing the original rent (50/. per year) to 
be laid out at interest—would. accumulate, by the end of 
the lease, to odds of 100,000/. sterling. —Berwick Warder. 

It is understood that Victor Hugo will present himself 
as a candidate for the chair, vacant in the French Aca- 
demy, by the death of Vicomte Lainé. 

The new Christmas game called The Heiress and her 
Sui/ors, is highly amusing, and likely to become exceed- 
ingly popular. The game represents the caprices of a 
lady, who is surrounded by eight devoted aspirants, to 
each of whom is assigned a separate road to the object of 
his ambition, and much amusement and speculation are 
produced by the numerous perplexities in which the fair 
one leads her unhappy suitors. It may be played as a 
round game, or by two persons only. 

The prizes of Astronomy, founded by the celebrated 
Lalande, were conferred by the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences of Paris, in its annual sitting of the 28th ultimo, to 
M. Dunlop, Director of the Observatory of New South 
Wales, and to M. Boguslawski, the Director of the Obser- 
vatory at Breslaw. 

Bar-barian Wit.—The bar is noted for its wit ; but it 
is not always that the best things are said before the bar. 
A poor fellow, in his examination the other day, was 
asked if he had not been in that court before, and what 
for? (He had been up for body-stealing.) ‘“ It was for 
nothin’ at all,” said the humourist, “ honly rescuing a fel- 
ler cretur from the grave.” 

The species of general protocol which M. de Talley- 
rand has adopted, for his own particular use, towards 
those authors who pay him the homage of a dedication, 
is amusing. They never have to wait for a letter of 
thanks; the very next day, they are sure to receive a 
charming letter in which M.de Talleyrand says—* I am 
convinced I shall fecl as much pleasure in perusing your 
work, as I have had in receiving it.” “ There is this ad- 
vantage in thus promptly replying,” says M. de Talley- 
rand, “ that one is not obliged to read the book ; whereas, 
if you allow several days to elapse, you will find yourself 
under the necessity of telling a lie from politeness.” 

Sir John Ross has sailed in search of the frozen-up 
whalers in the North Sea; he carries out provisions and 
clothing. Captain Beechey has also sailed on an explor- 
ing expe@ition to the Pacific, to “survey the western 
shores of America, from the termination of Captain Fitz- 
roy’s operations. 

—>— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Lord Brougham is stated to be preparing his Decisions 
in Chancery for the press. , 

The London Geological Journal, No. 1, with coloured 
engravings, by James de C. Sowerby, F. L.S., of new 
British Fossigpfichinide, is preparing for the press; to 
be followed by§succeeding numbers. 

A Monthly Magazine of Popular Science, and Journal 
of the Useful Arts, is announced. 

Leitch Ritchie has just completed a romance, to be 
called “The Magician,” the scene of which is laid in 
France in the 15th centary, and about the close of the 
English domiration there. 

A Quarterly Journal, devoted solely to Numismatic 
Subjects, is announced by Mr. John Yonge Akerman, 
whose publications in that line have eommanded warm 
approbation. 

The Poems of Ebenezer Elliott are, according to the 
new fashion, about to be re-issued in cheap weekly parts. 


In the Press, London. 


Outlines of a Journey through Arabia-Petroea to Mount 
Sinai and the excavated city of Petra, (the Edom of the 
Prophecies,) by M. Leon de Laborde.—The British Colo- 
nial Library, to appear in monthly volumes, illustrated 
with engravings of the Capital of each Colony, Maps, &c., 
by Mr. Montgomery Martin.—Mr. Valpy proposes to re- 
print, in six monthly octavo volumes, (uniformly with 
the established Library Editions of Hume and Smollett,) 
the Rev. T. S. Hughes’ Continuation of the History of 
England, from the Reign of George II. to 1835. 





List of New Books published in London wis 
latest dates. ; 


Dramas, by Joanna Baillie, 3 vols. 8v0. Ornitholees.4 
Biography, by J. J. Audubon, Vol. III, royal 8yo, pe 
Young Travellers in South America, by G. A Post Bre. 
Tales and Stories from History, by Agnes Stricklan 
vols. The Soldier’s Help to the Know!edge of Dist 
Truth, a Series of Discourses, by the Rev. G. R. Gi 
12mo. Plato’s Apology of Socrates, Creto, and Phat! i 
translated by C.S. Stanford, 8vo. The Parricide, by eo 
author of “ Miserrimus,” 2 vols. post 8vo, nderines 
in South America, by C. Waterton, Esq., 3d edit, 1.0 
The Tyrol, by a Companion of Hofer, with a man an 
46 engravings. Precedents in Pleading, by Jos. Chine” 
Jr. Esq., in two parts, Part I., royal 8vo. The Fatal I. 
terview, or the Danger of Unbridled Passion, by J. Higa) 
stone, 12mo. The Book of Christmas, by T. K. Hen 
with Illustrations by Seymour, 8vo. Illustrations of Oe 
nithology, by Sir W. Jardine. and P. J. Selby, Part 
4to. Memoir of Mrs. Hallybrass, by her Husband, wig 
an Introduction by Dr. J. Fletcher, 12mo. Paris an 
the Parisians in 1835, 2 vols. 8vo. The Monarch of th 
Middle Classes, or France, 2d Series, by H. L. Bulwer 
M. P., 2 vols. post 8vo. Memoirs of Mr. W. Caryass 
2d edition, 18mo. The Life and Times of Rienzi, froq 
the French of Cerceau and Brumoy. Simeon’s Wophs 
Vol. I. new edition, 8vo. 4 


New Amevican Publications, | 


On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, ag mi 
nifested in the Creation of Animals, and in their hist 
habits, and instincts. By the Rev. William Kirby, MA 
&c. &c. in one vol. 8vo, with seventy copperplate snarl 
ings, being Part VII. of the “ Bridgewater Treatise 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. a 

Public and Private Economy, part’ first, by ‘THeg 
Sedgwick. 1 vol.12mo. New York: Harper & Brother 

The Adventures of Japhet in Search of a Father, 1 
the author of Peter Simple. 1 vol. 12mo, 50 cents, 
York: Harper & Brothers. a 

The same. 2 vols. 12mo, $1.00. Philadelphia: @% 
& Hart. ae 

Notes on the Epistle to the Galatians, desi 
cularly to show the argument. For the use of § 
Schools and Bible Classes. By B. B. Edwards. 
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REMITTANCES. 


5,—Dr. H. Tucker, Sandgate, Vt. 
6,—John Black, Ellsworth, Me. ‘ 
5,—Robt. Walls, Edgefield Ct. House, 8, 
5,—A. H. Martin, Yorkville, S.C, 9 
5,—H. Haynesworth, Sumterville, 8,C. 
(For Club.) i 
3,—H. M. Rogers, Mars Bluff, Ten.” 
8,—Thos. S. Pleasants, Beaverdam, Va.’ 
13,—James E. Wroth, Wilmington, Del © 
Jan. 10,—T. W. Longley, Princeton, Mi. 
“ 31,—John Sanderford, Mobile, Ala. Pi 
‘eb. 4,—A. Meldrum, Savannah, Geo. 
“ 10,—A. M. Groome, Easton, Md. a 
6,—Edward S. Jones, Montreal. ¥ 
9,—E. G. Talbot, Marcellus, N. Y. Pa, 
2,—T. M. Nash, Miami University, 0. 
6,—Julius Day, Edgefield District, 8. C. ~ 
11,+David Beals, Milford, Ms. Ree 
5,—Mrs. Harriet H. Harris, Monroe, Gen” 
13,—James Cowper, Jr., Newcastle, Dek 
12,—E. K. Hubbard, Middletown, Conn 7 
8,—Roan Clarke, P. M., Middlebury, 0. ~ 
10,—A. Cock, sey 7. ; ., 
Jan. 5,—Henry Gratoit, Graloits Grove, TI. 
Feb. 6,—N. Kingsbury, Geneva, O. : 
«  9,—S. T. Stonetreet, Rockville, Md. 4g 
Jan. 23,—Chas. C. P. Arndt, Green Bay, M. T. 
Feb. 12,—Wm. H. P. M‘Lellan, Warren, Me 
“  7,—E. Taylor, Franklin Academy, Geo © 
11,—C. M. Clark, Scotland Neck, N.C. ~ 
3,—Henry Whitmore, Wrightsville, N. © 
. Dec. 28,—Daniel M‘Iver, Jackson, Te. 
. Jan. 31,—James L. Talbot, Jackson, Te. 
Feb. 10,—E. Paine, Jr., P. M., Chardon, O. 
“ 15,—Merit Abbott, Summit Hill, Pa. 
15,—Catharine W. Waring, Port Toba; 
8,—Lucius W. Leffingwell, Ellsworth, 
11,—T. H: Plant, Augusta, Ga. A 
16,—W. H. Wilson, Beaver Meadow, Pa. 
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